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For Every Other Sunday. 
LATE APRIL. 
BY KATE L. BROWN. 


I saw a little maiden shy, 
All in the spring-tide weather, 
oi But tears were in each sweet blue eye, — 
She wept and smiled together. 


And violets fell from out her hand, 
Bright-gemmed with her own weeping, 

And where she strayed o’er all the land 
Were tiny grass-blades peeping. 


“Why do you cry, my bonnie maid ?” 
. She wept still more, then told me; 
: “T’m late this season, — I’m afraid 
My mother Spring will scold me.” 


“Now, little April, never mind ; 
Who ’ll have the heart to scold you? 
My pretty one, I’m sure you ’ll find 
’T will be as I have told you.” 


A dash of rain-drops struck my face ; 
The sun was under shadow ; 

And April, naughty little witch, 
Ran laughing o’er the meadow. 


People do not lack strength ; they lack will. 
Victor Hueco. 


JOHN ADAMS. 


“ Sink or swim, live or die.” In a eulogy upon 
Adams and Jefferson, Aug. 2, 1826, Daniel Webster 
introduced a speech, supposed to have been made 
by Mr. Adams in favor of the adoption of the Declara- 
tion of Independence, with the words,“ Sink or swim, 
live or die, survive or perish, I give my heart and 
my hand to this vote.” The expression was derived 
from the record of a conversation between Mr, Adams 
and Jonathan Sewall in 1774: “I answered that 
the die was now cast; I had passed the Rubicon. 
Sink or swim, live or die, survive or perish with 
my country, was my unalterable determination ! ” 
Mr. Webster’s imaginary speech closed with the 
words, “Independence now, and _ independence 
forever!” Being roused by the discharge of 
cannon on the morning of the last day of his life, 
President Adams asked the cause; when told that 
it was Independence Day, he murmured, “ Independ- 
ence forever.” He had on the 30th of June given 
those words in answer to a request for a toast to be 
offered in his name on the following Fourth of July. 
He was asked if he would add nothing to it: “Not 
one word,” was his reply. — Brnt’s “ Short Sayings 
of Great Men.” 


‘ 


For Every Other Sunday. 
ALFRED THE GREAT. 


BY ISABELLE H. FITZ, 


==] ORE than one thousand years ago, in 
848, there was born to the monarch of 
England a fourth son, whom he called 
Alfred. Very little attention was paid 
to learning at that time, and it was not 
strange that the young prince could 
not read at the age of twelve. 

One day his mother was reading a book of Saxon 
poetry, illuminated with bright-painted letters. No- 
ticing her sons’ delight with its beauty, the queen 
said, “I will give it to that one of you four princes 
who first learns to read.” Alfred sought a tutor at 
once, studied diligently, and soon won the book. 

Becoming king at the age of twenty-three, he 
found his country harassed by frequent incursions 
of the Danes, a cruel, piratical people, who plun- 
dered and burned wherever they landed. 

Many battles followed without decided victory 
for either side. Once the king’s soldiers were so 
badly routed that King Alfred was obliged to take 
refuge in a cowherd’s cottage, where he was un- 
known. 

Bidden by the cowherd’s wife to watch some 
cakes baking on the hearth, the king became so 
much absorbed in mending his bow and arrows and 
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thinking of his poor subjects that the cakes were 
forgotten and burned. 

“ What!” said the angry housewife on her return, 
. “you will be ready enough to eat them by and by, 
and yet you cannot watch them, idle dog!” 

But Alfred soon prepared for a stronger resist- 
ance to the enemy, and as he needed to know their 
numbers, and how they were fortified, he disguised 
himself as a minstrel, and went with his harp to the 
Danish camp. He played and sang in the tent of 
the Danish leader, Guthrum; and while apparently 
thinking only of his music, he took watch of their 
tents, their arms, and their discipline. 

Soon after he summoned all his true followers to 
meet him, put himself at their head, marched on 
the Danish camp, and utterly defeated them. Pre- 
ferring to act as a Christian ruler rather than a 
savage conqueror, he forgave his prisoners and 
offered peace on condition that they settle in the 
east of England, and that Guthrum become a Chris- 
tian. This he did, and at his baptism Alfred was 
his godfather. ; 

The Danes were faithful to their king, and 
burned and plundered no more, but worked like 
honest men. 

But it was not in war alone that Alfred won the 
name of Great. As soon as peace was restored, he 
tried to improve the laws and make a better govern- 
ment. Robbers were punished so severely that it 
was a common thing to say that under the great 
King Alfred’s reign, garlands of golden chains and 
jewels might have hung across the street and no 
man would have touched one. He was practical 
and systematic in all his work; and to divide his 
time exactly, he had wax candles made which 
were all of a size and were notched across at 
regular distances, and were always kept burning. 

As the candles burnt down, he divided the day 
into notches as we divide it into hours. These 
candles were placed in cases of wood and horn to 
avoid draughts of air, and these were the first lan- 
terns made in England. 

Alfred always found time amid the cares of state 
for conversing with strangers, for study and trans- 
lation, for learning poems by heart, and even for 
teaching falconers and dog-keepers their business. 
He carried in his bosom a little note-book in which 
he jotted down whatever pleased him, now a prayer, 
or perhaps a story. 

But the greatest thing he did was to advance 
education. He founded schools, brought scholars 
from different parts of the world, and himself trans- 
lated into English works that would be useful to 
his people. 

After a reign of thirty years Alfred died, leaving 
behind him a fame that has never been exceeded 
by earth’s greatest rulers. 


We must be as courteous to a man as we are to 
a picture, which we are willing to give the advan- 
tage of a good light. 


EMERSON, 


NOW THE NOISY WINDS ARE STILL. 


Now the noisy winds are still ; 
April’s coming up the hill! 
All the spring is in her train, 
Led by shining ranks of rain; 
Pit, pat, patter, clatter, 
Sudden sun, and clatter, patter ! 
First the blue, and then the shower; 
Bursting bud, and smiling flower; 
Brooks set free with tinkling ring ; 
Birds too full of song to sing; 
Crisp old leaves astir with pride, 
Where the timid violets hide : 
All things ready with a will, — 
April ’s coming up the hill! 

Mrs. Mary Marrs Donper. 
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For Every Other Sunday. 


A MODERN FAIRYLAND. 
BY ISABELLE H. FITZ. 


HAT was the way it seemed to me. All the 
ar genii of the dear old fairy tales must have 
been summoned together and have put their 
brightest wits to work to produce such a brilliant 
magical scene. ‘Time: dusk of a September day, 
with a drizzling rain outside. 

“Come,” said my friend, “let us go in here,” and 
once over that charmed portal who could desire to 
go elsewhere? Certainly not we, so the hours sped 
on and still we strolled, looked, handled, and experi- 
mented, while more and more wonderful things 
were presented to our view. 

What did we do first? I recall a circular room, 
somewhat like a vestibule, to whose walls were 
attached curious instruments with long rubber ap- 
pendages. A placard said, ‘ Hear the band play 
one half mile away.” Nothing loath to see if ‘ dis- 
tance lends enchantment,” I applied each rubber 
to my respective ears, and faintly, but distinctly, 
came the sounds of music. 

From there we entered the fairyland proper, and 
oh, the dazzling, bewildering sights that met our 
eyes, I cannot describe. In a thousand, nay, more 
than a thousand forms, the presiding genius of the 
place introduced himself, — Electricity, for it was 
the electrical building in that wonderful City by 
the Lake whose walls encompassed us. Nearly 
dazed by the din and brightness in such unusual 
forms, we seated ourselves in the gallery, and gave 
up all to the solid enjoyment of seeing. 

Below, in an opposite corner, a battery sent forth 
every few moments a ball of bright color, rolling 
along till it reached a central globe, then breaking 
into different colors and darting back along four 
diverging lines. Names of electrical companies 
blazed in letters of blue, red, white, and yellow, all 
formed by electric lights which were constantly trans- 
posing their colors. High up above everything on the 
wall of the building, an immense profile of Colum- 
bus, outlined in electric globes, with a white light, 
calmly presided over these displays, with a scroll, 
and the dates 1492-1892 beneath, alike formed by 
electric globes. Opposite us towered a high column, 
graceful, tapering to a point far above our heads. 
Soon the band commenced to play, and my friend 
cried, “ Watch the column.” Over its whole sur- 
face there appeared a play of dazzling lights and 
figures, changing in form, now of one shape and 
color, now another, but all perfectly timed to the 
music of the band. It seemed one immense, be- 
witching kaleidoscope, and all the time the entran- 
cing notes of music held our ears enthralled. It 
stops, and we find ourselves hungry. Near by is 
food cooked by this most practical genius. After a 
substantial supper we follow the crowd to see the 
sights. Here is a man writing with a pencil, and as 
he writes another pencil writes just his very words, 
with exactly the same crooks and turns in the 
letters, — mocking him, as it were. 

Think how convenient for you to sign your name 
in Boston and have it sign itself in New York or 
Chicago at the very same time! And that is what 
this machine means to do for us. Now we wait to 
get a real message over a real Atlantic cable, sent to 
each one of us. Not a love-letter exactly, since it 
reads the same to all. 

“Walk through the Electric Door,” is ahead of 
us. Of course we will, and here surely the fairies 
attend us, for without word or touch the door 
swings open before us and closes noiselessly be- 
hind as we pass. 

What next? Chickens! In such a place as this! 
Yes, toy chickens, even with a battery of electricity 
behind them, could not run and scratch, eat and 
fight so naturally. Now the attendant leisurely 
removes the electric light, takes out a real egg with 
partly broken shell, picks off a piece or two, and 
replaces egg and light. One duckling seems to be 
the especial pride of this incubator scheme, and ran 


freely about in his somewhat narrow quarters, quite 
oblivious of admiring crowds. 

Again we pause; this time to watch the process 
of spinning carried on by this untiring king of the 
genii. ; 

A faint sound of music issues from a queer instru- 
ment which may be singing itself to sleep, for aught 
we know; but a glance at our watches tells us it is 
time for the electrical fountains to play, so we 
hasten to the windows. 

A column of water rises high in air, pure as snow, 
when, lo! it turns to purple, then blushes with the 
morning’s rose, or quivers-in an orange hue; now 
blue and white, rose and gold blend and intermingle, 
and all within a moment’s time. Can one ask 
more? Ears and eyes are sated with this won- 
drous beauty, but limbs will be tired, and so will 
you, I fear, if we do not all withdraw for a time 
from fairy land. : 


SYMPATHY. 


As light as the stirring of angel’s wings, 
As soft as the clouds in a summer sky, 

As sweet as the sound of a bird that sings; — 
Beautiful, wonderful sympathy. 


The link between heaven and earth it seems, 
The ache of the heart for another’s cry, 
The solace for loss of our fairest dreams, — 

Beautiful, wonderful sympathy. 


Hearts that throb with life’s pain and woe, 
Bowed with a sorrow that ever is nigh, 
For thy dear presence shall heavenly grow, 
Beautiful, wonderful sympathy. 
EvizaBpetu Tousry. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
JESSIN’S THANKSGIVING. 


BY KATE BURLEIGH. 
Chapter IT. 


HE time just flew at the house of the other 
dear cousins, and when Jessie started off, 
she was in plenty of time for the 815 train 

home; and she tripped lightly and swiftly along, 
saying to herself how much good it had done her 
to be among pleasant, congenial people, and how 
very glad sle was to get away from her home, of 
which she declared she had seen altogether too 
much of late. She paused once in her short walk 
to the train, as a brilliantly glowing meteor, or 
“ shooting-star,” came from the zenith and plunged 
along in a westerly direction, till it went down 
behind the houses. As it. dashed along through the 
sky, it left a little trail of scarlet flame behind; and 
the meteor, moreover, was of a greenish white hue, 
the very largest and brightest she had ever seen, 
and it seemed to be strangely near to her. 

“How beautiful and how wonderful!” she ex- 
claimed. “ Where does it start from? whither is it 
going? and when it alights will it break something 
all up, or bury itself in the earth, smoking hot 2” 
—for Jessie was aware that it must be a meteoric 
stone of great size, 

In a moment more the train came in sight, and 
soon after she had boarded it — having to go far 
forward, as it was a homeward-bound train to the 
suburbs, and carrying so many who were going to 
see friends —it was unusually crowded. 

The conductor called out two stations, as in duty 
bound, but the third, the one Jessie was anxiously 
waiting to hear called, she never heard at all; and 
she therefore did not think she had reached her 
destination, when the train stopped short for a few 
minutes, with a great ringing of bells 

It often does that, and Jessie had been on it many 
and many a time, when it had stopped short of the 
station for a down train to pass. No one is ever 
allowed to get off there, and poor Jessie, thinking 
it was just at that place where her train was wait- 
ing, kept quiet and never rose to get out. 


\ 
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But the train moved on very soon, and then 
Jessie realized, too late indeed, that they had 
reached and passed the usual stopping-place. 

“Oh, dear,” said she, not a bit frightened, but 
yery much annoyed, as she stood up in her excite- 
ment, “That was where I wanted to stop; why 
did n’t he call out the station 2” 

“T didn’t hear him,” said a gentleman behind 
her, “but sit down; you can’t get off now, you 
know. He ought to have come into this car also, 
and called out each station. I am real sorry for 
you, but you can get off at the next one, and I’ll 
direct you back the best way I can.” 

Jessie thanked him, and did ride along, and then 
got off as directed; the gentleman kindly helping 
her by telling her to walk along at the right of the 
track till she came to a flight of steps and a gate. 
She was to go up this staircase and through the gate, 
and she would find herself on H—— Street, a street 
that she well knew. She was to walk along through 
H—— Street, and then she would find herself on 
the main highway, where were glowing lights from 
druggists’ windows, and electric cars innumerable. 
Once there, she knew that she would be all right, 
howbeit the long and lonely walk was not exactly 
in the bill. Thrice lonely was it, on this holiday, 
when nearly every one that lad a home was to be 
found there, most of them “making merry with 
their friends.” 

But as it happened, the flight of stairs was not a 
flight, but about three low steps, and the gate was 
not a gate, but spaced-off posts. One could get 
through this stile-like arrangement, but Jessie ques- 
tioned very much whether or not she was on the 
right road. She had never stopped at that station 
before in her life, and where had the stars gone? 
When she started out for home they were numerous, 
but now the sky was very dark, and Jessie always 
felt very helpless in the streets after dark. It was 
seldom that she ventured alone; she liked to go 
with friends, and was used to depending on their 
eyes in preference to her own. It was a peculiar- 
ity in her vision that she had long been aware of, — 
she was far-sighted, and could distinguish the most 
minute things in the daytime; but on dark even- 
ings when alone, she really felt quite helpless and 
uncomfortable. 

Not knowing what else to do, Jessie trudged 
bravely along this street upon which the stile 
emerged, and after walking quite a while, came to 
a standstill before a line of boards blocking her way, 
and she found the earth heaped up in high mounds 
on each side of a deep trench, also directly across 
her road. There was evideitly a sewer in process 
of construction, and there was no passage across, 
excepting over a narrow plank laid from one mound 
to the other. 

“Oh, dear,” exclaimed Jessie, “this is never 
H— Street in the world! but where am I, and 
how can I go way back to that station? Oh,” she 
added, “there’s a sign on this big tree; I’m so 
glad!” and she got as near the tree as she could, 
and by the closest scrutiny, standing with her neat 
kid boots on a mound of yielding yellow clay or 
mud, she read the sign on the tree : — 


DANGEROUS PASSING. 


THIS 18 A PRIVATE WAY. | 


“T’m lost! I really am lost for a little time, 
but” (drawing a long breath) “Iam a Yankee girl, 
and I will get home soon, by one road or another.” 
So saying, she stood erect, and gave one compre- 
hensive glance around her. She saw indications 
enough, by the lights in an engine-house and by the 
smoke of an outward-bound train, to determine that 
she was within a few-minutes’ walk of H—— Street. 
Dorchester is developing with astonishing rapidity, 
and ‘‘Sewer Street,” as she will always call this 
street, must be an extension or a new road alto- 
gether. She had never seen this place before. In 
a moment more, Jessie had stooped under the 
plank railing, walked over the sewer-trench on the 


narrow board, and was hastening on in the right 
direction. 

Utter loneliness prevailed. She felt as if she 
had no business there; almost like a trap or a 
marauder; when Presto! Change! Out of nowhere 
in particular that she could discern dashed a bicycle, 
and its rider, either blind or reckless, seemed to be 
coming along on the sidewalk, right at her heels. 
The bicycle was not noiseless; it came on with a 
whirr and a slight rattle, but very fast. What 
should she do? Jessie thought: Why didn’t he 
havea lantern, and why didn’t he sing out? She 
realized that the sidewalk was not defined at all; it 
just merged into the common roadway, and hearing 
the machine close behind her, she flew out into the 
middle of the street, when instantly the thoughtless 
cyclist rushed by her on the inside, proving Jessie 
right in her impression. As he dashed on right 
past her, he opened his mouth for-the first time, 
and sang out at the thirteenth hour, ‘“ Whoop-la! 
Sally come up !” 

Jessie was now all trembling and frightened, and 
very indignant and angry besides. ‘* Sally come 
up, indeed! ‘Sally trip up’ was what he meant; 
and it wasn’t his fault at all that I haven’t a 
broken hip or leg. Oh, how thankful I am that I 
haven’t broken any limbs, to make those dear 
people at home wait upon me.” 

You see that now, for the first time, was the true 
Thanksgiving sentiment just creeping into Jessie’s 
heart. 

(Lo be continued.) 


APRIL! APRIL! ARE YOU HERE? 


Aprit! April! are you here? 

Oh, how fresh the wind is blowing! 
See! the sky is bright and clear, 
Oh, how green the grass is growing ! 
April! April! are you here ? 


April! April! is it you 4 

See how fair the flowers are springing ! 
Sun is warm and brooks are clear, 

Oh, how glad the birds are singing ! 
April! April! is it you? 


April! April! you are here ! 
Though your smiling turn to weeping, 
Though your skies grow cold and drear, 
Though your gentle winds are sleeping 
April! April! you are here! 

Dora READ GOODALE. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
FOLLOWING COPY. 
BY BERTHA H. BURNHAM. 


UCH writing is abominable, isn’t it?” John 
Watters looked ruefully at the open page of 
his copy-book, then up at the half-smiling 

face of his teacher. 

“It might be improved,” she said soberly, laying 
her hand on the young fellow’s shoulder as she 
spoke; “Iam sure you can do better, John.” 

Watters shook his head. ‘No.’ he answered 
quietly, “I can’t do better work, Miss Leighton, — 
not when I have a copy to follow. I think I write 
pretty well when there’s no better writing for me 
to pattern after. But see how it looks beside 
that.” 

Miss Leighton smiled half sadly. ‘“ But the writ- 
ing is as good,” she said softly; “it is only the 
contrast that shows the defects. May I ask you to 
remain a moment after the others have gone ? ” 

Then the bell rang and the writing-class was 
dismissed. 

“ You asked me to wait, Miss Leighton?” There 
was a gentle deference in the boy’s voice as he 
spoke to the teacher whom he had come to love 
in Sunday as well as day school. They had had 
many a confidential talk together, —talks that had 


resulted simply in saddening Miss Leighton, as she 
wondered whether her earnest pupil would always 
stand aloof from the Friend whom he was forced 
to admire but would not serve. She lifted her 
head now from the desk as he spoke. 

“T was thinking,” she said slowly, “of what you 
said about the copy, John. You have told me 
you would not call yourself a Christian because 
you cannot hope to live a life like his.” 

“But I am not dishonoring him so, for when I 
fail no one notices.” 

“The writing is better when the copy is before 
one; you admit it, I think Will not the life be 
better with such an example?” 

“Tt looks worse by comparison,” the boy said 
soberly, thinking of his copy-book. E 

“Yes,” Miss Leighton answered, “and Paul 
thought so. Looking at the glorious life of Christ, 
he said, ‘I am the chief of sinners.’ He had gotten 
so near to Christ that he did not see even the beams 
that were in the eyes of his fellow-men.” 

“Tsee,’ Jolin Watters said slowly, “and I’ve 
been holding to the thought I had this afternoon 
about the writing. Do you think I might begin 
now to follow copy?” 

Miss Leighton smiled, — a smile that deepened 
into tears as she held out her hand to her boy. 
“Practice makes perfect, remember,” she said. 

And John is “following copy” to such good 
purpose that people say his life shows a likeness to 
his Example; but he, himself, with eyes fixed on 
the Copy above, sees many more mistakes in his 
life now than in the days gone by. He says he is 
learning to say with Job, “I have heard of Thee 
by the hearing of the ear, but now mine eye seeth 
Thee, wherefore I abhor myself.” 

But Miss Leighton says—and Jolin agrees with 
his old-time teacher — that the time is fast ap- 
proaching when he shall see Him and be like Him, 
because he shall see Him as He is. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
GOD’S LIGHT. 


BY L. M. GARDNER. 


Gop placed within my heart a light, 

Of such a pure and steadfast ray, 

’T will lead my steps ’mid darkest day, 
If I but guard the flame aright. 


Serene as from yon azure height 
The stars shine on the wand’rer’s way, 
My falt’ring footsteps need not stray 
If I but keep in sight the light. 


No evil breath, however slight, 
Must reach this little light of mine, 
For ’tis of God, — his hand divine 
Has placed within his star of light. 


All are not just because they do no wrong ; but 
he who will not wrong me when he may, he is the 


truly just. CUMBERLAND. 


GOLDEN WORDS. 


God make my life .a little 
song, 
That comforteth the sad, 
That helpeth others to be 
strong, 
And makes the singer glad. 
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OBELISKS. 


Tus picture represents an obelisk at 
Heliopolis, Kgypt. The Kgyptian obelisks 
were mostly made of red granite. They 
were generally placed in pairs at the en- 
trance to a temple. ‘The most ancient 
writers consider obelisks as emblematic of 
the sun’s rays. 

The Romans viewed them chiefly as 
trophies, and they were transported to 
Italy first under Augustus, ‘The largest 
obelisk at Rome was carried there from 
Heliopolis; its whole height is about one 
hundred and forty-nine feet. There are 
nine others at Rome, but none of them are- 
of any historical importance. 


Give me the characler, and I will forecast the 
event. Character, it has in substance been said, is 


“victory organized.”’ Boven. 


SUNBEAMS. 


“ Now, what shall I send to the earth to-day 2” 
Said the great, round, golden sun; 

“Oh, let us go down there to work and to play !” 
Said the sunbeams every one. 


So down to the earth in a shining crowd 
Went the merry, busy crew; 

They painted with splendor each floating cloud, 
And the sky as they passed through. 


“Shine on, little stars, if you like,” they cried, 
“ We will weave a golden screen 

That soon all your twinkling and light shall hide, 
Though the moon may peep between. 


‘Wake up, little children,” they cried in glee, 
“And from Dreamland come away ! 
We’ve brought you a present; wake up and see! 


We've brought you a sunny day!” 
Selected. 


THE THOUGHT HOUSE. 


THE owner of the Thought House always occu- 
pies the best room. The clerk who presides over 
this transitory abode of the children of thought 
may always be found at the focal point, the office. 
He never leaves this spot. His meals are brought 
to him. He is always awake when the guests are 
awake, but always asleep when the guests are 
asleep. The clerk’s name is Will: everybody 
calls him by his first name. He is respected by 
every guest, any one of whom would leave his 
room at a moment’s notice to do him service. 

The arrival of a new guest at this home for the 
travellers of the mental realm, always attracts con- 
siderable attention. Old Mr. Settled Conviction, 


whose room is next door to that of the proprietor’s, 


is peculiarly sensitive as to the character of new 
guests. He has a half-brother who looks consider- 
ably like him. His name is Partial Prejudice. He 
is very often mistaken for his brother, Mr. Settled 
Conviction. They occupy adjoining rooms. Par- 
tial Prejudice does not seem to enjoy as good health 
as his brother, being affected by some sort of rheu- 
matism in the joints of his body. He positively 


refuses to give his approval to the entertainment of 
new guests, and always claims that every spare 
room is occupied. The walls of his room are coy- 
ered with books upon ancient history, which are 
his special study and delight. 

There is one seemingly rather sad and melan- 
choly aspect of the Thought House. When the 
proprietor passes away not a guest will consent to 
remain. The moment the departure of the head 
of the house is announced, the clerk disappears, 
every roon) is instantly vacated, not a servant is to 
be seen, and the open doors and gaping windows, 
without the suggestion of a bright eye, or a sunny 
smile, or a loving syllable, or any one of the romp- 
ing children of Thought, is indeed depressing to 
comtemplate, — so much so that the former abode of 
these departed ones is never occupied again; but 
the friends who reside in the neighborhood, take 
one last loving look at that which seems to be noth- 
ing better than the abode of Death and all his 
horrid brood: nevertheless the seeds of a vine called 
the Clinging Fingers of Human Memory, moistened 
with human tears, are sown all about the old build- 
ing, and soon the climbing branches cover it with 
blossoms of beauty. —Jamrs LoGan Gorvon in “I, 
Myself.” 


LORD HENRY BROUGHAM. 


“The schoolmaster is abroad.” Ina speech on the 
address to the Crown, Jan. 28, 1828, after the Duke 
of Wellington had become prime minister, Brougham 
said that “the country sometimes heard with dis- 
may that the soldier was abroad. Now, there is 
another person abroad, —a less important person; 
in the eyes of some, an insignificant person, — 
whose labors had tended to produce this state of 
things.. The schoolmaster is abroad, and I trust 
more to the schoolmaster armed with his primer 
than to the soldier in full military array, for 
upholding and exterding the liberties of my 
country.” 

Brougham refused Canning’s offer of the office of 
chief baron of the exchequer, on the ground that it 
would keep him out of Parliament. ‘ True,” said 
Canning, ‘but you will be only one stage from the 
woolsack.” “ Yes,” rejoined Brougham, “but the 
horses will be off.” —Burnt’s “Short Sayings of 
Great Men.” 


EDITOR’S CHAIR. 


Tue illustrations on the first page suggest two 
things: First, the majesty of such a mountain as 


that one thus pictured, and also how the ingenuity ~ 


of man subdues great obstacles. The Editor re- 
members climbing Mount Pilatus with a companion 
student from Heidelberg when there was no rail- 
road to its top. He also recalls how in a frolicsome 
mood he and his companion tried to see how 
rapidly they could go down, which was a faster 
speed than that which trains now make. As our 
young readers know, there is a similar railroad 
on Mount Washington, constructed on the same 
principles. 

The picture of the obelisk is interesting, not only 
in what it imparts of information, but it calls to 
mind the fact that an immense amount of work was 
bestowed in old times by human beings on stone 
structures of all kinds; among these were the 
pyramids and the obelisks. Perhaps some of our 
young readers can tell what the birds and other 
figures mean on the side; if so, they will prove 
themselves to be excellent Egyptian scholars. 

We continue the series of the “Famous Madon- 
nas,” which are meeting with a great deal of favor. 
We hear frequently of teachers who are cutting the 
pictures out to paste into an album; thus presery- 
ing the whole set of pictures in good form. 

We make no special explanation of the pictures 
on the last page. ‘They seem to tell their own 
story very well, and there is really quite a valuable 
lesson in the laughable incident; valuable for older 
people as well as for the young. 
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and was educated at Rome. He 
became a lawyer noted for his elo- 
quence. After a time he accepted 
the Christian religion, and for some 
years led the life of a hermit, de- 
voting his days to study and prayer. 
Then he went back to Rome, where 
he preached with great power, urg- 
ing the people to renounce their sin- 
ful ways. 

He won great fame also for his 
learning and translations, particu- 
larly his translation of the New 
Testament into Latin. One of his 
attributes, the book, has reference 
to this work. The other attribute, 
the lion, is a symbol of his bold- 
ness, zeal, and watchfulness. It re- 
fers also to his hermit life, and toa 
legend connected with his life among 
the monks. 

This legend tells us that when 
he was sitting at the door of the 
monastery one day he saw a lion 
approaching. The other monks 
fled in terror, but Saint Jerome 
went boldly to meet it. ‘Ihe lion 
lifted his paw, and the saint saw 
there was a thorn in it. This he 
carefully removed, and nursed the 
poor beast until the lameness was 
gone. The lion then became his 
friend and lived at the monastery. 
Once the Hon was in disgrace, for 
the ass belonging to the monks dis- 
appeared, and it was thought the 
lion had eaten it. For a punish- 
ment the lio: was compelled to do 
the work the ass had done. After 
a time some merchants, who had 
stolen the ass, attempted to pass 


the monastery with it. The lion 
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FAMOUS MADONNAS. 


V/1.— Madonna of the Fish. 
BY EVELYN 8. FOSTER. 


HE “Madonna of the Fish” has a high rank 
af among the many Madonnas of Raphael, but 
it is probably not as familiar to some of my 
readers as his “ Sistine Madonna,” and ‘Madonna 
of the Chair,” pictures that have already appeared 
in Every Orner Sunpay. “The Madonna of the 
Fish ” has been many times copied. I once saw a 
large book of which a great part, if not the whole, 
was devoted to this painting. On one page was a 
fine copy of the entire picture. On other pages it 
appeared in details; on one the feet were repre- 
sented. Much space was also given to a descrip- 
tion of the work and its history, and the different 
ways of interpreting it. ‘This shows how highly it 
is valued by lovers of art. 

In the painting Mary is seated upon a throne 
with the beautiful Christchild in her arms. His 
hand rests upon an open book held by Saint Jerome. 
On the other side is the youthful Tobias, who, rever- 
ent and timid, is led to the Madonna by the arch- 
angel Raphael. At the feet of Saint Jerome is the 
lion, the lion and the book being his attributes. 

In the hands of Tobias is the miraculous fish that 
often appears in the legends connected with his 
life. 

Authorities differ in interpreting this picture. 
Some assert with confidence that it is a tribute to 
Saint Jerome, who translated the book-of Tobit. 
Others think that it illustrates an incident in the 
life of Tobias, where, led by the archangel, he 
appeals to the Madonna to relieve his father, 
Tobit, from blindness. Possibly the picture will 
allow both interpretations. 

Saint Jerome lived partly in the fourth, and partly 
in the fifth century. He was the son of a rich man, 


recognized his master’s property, 
and drove them all into the yard of the convent. 
In this way he proved his innocence and was re- 
ceived back into favor. 

The archangel Raphael often appears in the old 
pictures. He is regarded as the guardian spirit of 
the human race. It was he who told the glad tid- 
ings to the shepherds when Christ was born. He 
is said to be especially watchful over the young. 
His care of the youthful Tobias illustrates this. 
He is sometimes called “the angel of healing.” 
Through his help Tobit, the father of ‘Tobias, was 
restored to sight. ‘The wonderful beauty of Raphael 
adds much to the glory of “ The Virgin of the Fish.” 
A fine copy of his head alone would be a rich 
possession. Even the little pictures of it that we 
often see in black and white are an inspiration and 
pleasure. In one of the pretty calendars published 
by the Girls’ Friendly Society a copy of this arch- 
angel’s head is an effective and helpful illustration. 

The story of Tobias with the legends connected 
with it is too long to tell in detail. It was full of 
strange adventures, through which he was guided 
by the archangel Raphael, who taught him how to 
use, for his father’s relief, the miraculous fish that 
leaped at him when he was bathing in the River 
Tigris. 

The fish then naturally has a place in this paint- 
ing, but it often appears in the old pictures as a 
symbol of water and baptism. 

In studying Correggio’s “ Holy Night,” we noticed 


“that the delicate loveliness and grace of Mary and 


the Christehild were heightened by the roughness 
of the shepherds looking on. In this picture we 
have the radiant beauty of the mother and child in 
contrast with the stern seriousness of Saint Jerome. 

Like many other old pictures “ The Virgin of the 
Fish,” or “The Virgin and Tobias,” as it is some- 
times called, has been a traveller: It is said that 
Raphael painted it at Rome for the Dominicans at 
Naples. The monks wished to keep it in Naples, 
but we can easily imagine that many coveted so 


rich a treasure, In the seventeenth century it was 
secured by the Spanish Viceroy, who took it to 
Spain. After atime it became the property of Philip 
IV., who placed it in the Escurial, the royal palace 
and monastery built by Philip II. arly in the 
nineteenth century it was carried tu Paris, but some 
years after it was restored to Spain. It is now in 
the Museum at Madrid. 


APRIL RAIN. 


SHowers, showers, naught but showers; and it 
wants a week in May. 

Flowers, flowers, summer flowers are hid in the 
green and the gray ; 

Green buds and gray shoots cover their sparkling 
gear. 

They stir beneath, they long to burst, for the May 
is so near, so near ; 

While I spin and I spin, and the fingers of the 
rain 

Fall patter, pitter, patter, on the pane, 

Ropert WILitams Bucwanan. 
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HOW THE YEAR WAS DIVIDED. 


BY WILLIAM BRUNTON. 


NCE upon a time Winter ruled all the year 
round; but lhe and the Sun had a confer- 


ence, and after a while agreed on a better 
arrangement. 

Winter was very well satisfied with his ice and 
snow, lis glaciers and frozen seas, —it seemed fine 
enough for him, and he enjoyed it from the North 
to the South, and all round the circle of the earth, 
if so hard-hearted and surly a season as he then 
was could be said to enjoy anything. 

The Sun, who is the keeper of all the stars, and 
looks after his planets as the shepherd his sheep, 
sent his golden rays to see why earth did not have 
a better time, and they reported, Winter had taken 
entire possession of ‘it, and evidently meant to 
keep it. 

“ Keep it,” said the Sun, “ tut, tut, that can never 
be. Why, it is waste and extravagance of the 
worst sort to allow him to do this. No, no; we 
must all go down and look after him.” 

So they began their journey, and made a golden 
highway from their home to the little world they 
intended to reform and bless (good souls always 
do this). 

Winter at first was glum and cold as he could be. 
The merry sunshine did not seem to have any effect 
on him; he had no desire to treat with it, and 
would not offer the least hospitality. The messen- 
gers of brightness, however, were not discouraged. 
They kept on their mission of love, —they knew 
they must conquer; and by and by the old king of 
frost began to relent (wicked people will in time); 
they thawed some of the coldness out of his eyes, 
and touched his heart until he was willing to talk 
over matters. 

The Sun explained that he wanted the earth to 
have beauty like other worlds above, he wanted the 
broad lands:fair and fruitful, he wanted it the happy 
home of man, he wanted singing birds, and fragrant 
flowers, and blessed little children. Yes, he did so 
love the children, all their words of kindness, and 
all their ways of love, — he must have these things, 
for so it had been spoken by One higher than he, 

Winter was just bewildered, he could not be 
dreaming, — for such dreams had never come to 
him, and he listened, wondering how it was to be 
accomplished, and thinking how meddlesome and 
bothersome good folks are with their schemes of 
art and improvement. 

At last he wanted to know how it was to be done, 
“for,” said he, “TI will not undertake anything so 
wild and impracticable. I could not do it, if I 
would; and I don’t feel like doing it even if I 
could.” 
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The Sun was rll ready with his reply, and said, 
“That is all right, old Winter, —we will put you 
to the least trouble possible, simply asking you to 
keep out of the way some nine months of the year. 
We will leave you part of your domain untouched 
for this purpose, and there you may keep up your 
sovereignty and call it the North Pole, with nobody 
ever to disturb you. I will let you return to your 
former home a little while every year, as you will 
do the, people good by making them hardy and 
serviceable and full of enterprise. I shall appoint 
three of my favored children to do what they can, 
always in the mean time to carry out the purpose 
of the One who is higher than I, and whose servant 
I must ever be.” 

“Very well,” said Winter, “I will agree to all 
this, as I am tired of doing nothing for so many 
centuries, and I will give you the opportunity you 
ask for; but mark you, I shall come round faith- 
fully every year, and expect you to get out of my 
way and let me have a good time, for I can give 
pleasure as well as you; and I shall not allow you 
to carry off all the honors; please to remember that, 
Mr. Mildness!” 

So the compact was made, and Winter, soon after 
February, began to call in his forces, and give them 
directions to leave; and by slow marches he made 
his way to the North. 

The Sun was on the lookout, and came joyously 
to the darkened skies, and glorified them with his 
presence. He swept down over the mountains into 
the meadows, and made a new world wherever he 
went. He appointed Spring to begin the time of 
blessedness, giving all light and warmth to help in 
the great work. 

It was a wonder at the very first to see it; itis a 
wonder now, and it always will be, to see what joy 
the Spring imparts. The brooks found a language 
of their own, and would chatter on their way to the 
river; and the river would take up the story and 
carry it to the sea; and then the ocean would make 
merry with it and be exceedingly glad. Forests 
were found everywhere; the ferns and the grasses 
grew ; the flowers came; the birds appeared; and 


homes were built, and little children looked up - 


smiling in the faces of their parents. All this 
happiness seemed appointed for them, to be held 
and kept in their hearts forever. 

But this was not all; Summer duly followed. 
She kept hercourt with more splendor and power 
of peace. She it was that brought the roses, and 
made June redolent with their sweetness, and beau- 
tified the gardens she taught men to plant, as Spring 
had taught them to cultivate field and orchard. 
Hers was a marvellous reign, — the skies so blue and 
the sunshine so rich over the world, with plenty 
and prosperity everywhere. 

Afterwards the Sun sent his eldest ruler, and 
said, ‘Now give ripe fruits to my people, feed my 
children with the golden grain, make harvest 
home so that they may not perish when Winter 
returns.” 

And so it befell that provision was made for man 
to live and enjoy the days as they were passing by, — 
and he had always something to look forward to in 
faith and hope and love; for the year is God’s year, 
and it was he that made winter and summer and 
springtide and harvest, and gave us understanding, 
so that we might rejoice in his eternal goodness and 
blessedness. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
MAMMA’S STORY. 


BY KATE S. GATES. 


“SLIFF WESTON came into the dining-room 

C after a glass of water, and there on the side- 

board stood a basket of luscious, big peaches. 

Cliff was hot and tired, —he had been playing 

ball all the afternoon; cannot you imagine how 
tempting they looked to him 2 

“My, aren’t they just dandies!” he exclaimed. 
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“ Wonder whose they are, and what they are here 
for. I guess I’ ll have one, any way.” 

So Cliff took one and ate it, feeling rather guilty 
all the time, however, for he had a misgiving that 
they were not put there for him to eat. 

“That was just fine,” he said to himself, when 
nothing was left but the stone, ‘I wish I had one 
more. I don’t believe they ’re meant for anything 
particular; they wouldn’t be left here if they 
were.” 

So Cliff, after a little more parleying with his 
conscience, took another, — and then another. 

You know how it is, boys, —if you do wrong 
once you are very apt to again. 

It was nearly an hour after that mamma came 
into the dining-room dressed to go out, and there 
were just three peaches left in the basket! _ 

“Who took my peaches that I had arranged so 
nicely to take to poor sick Mrs. Capion?” she 
asked pleasantly at the tea-table. 

Wouldn’t you have thought that Cliff would 
have said at once: “ I did, mamma, but I am very 
sorry if you wanted them for some one else”? But 
Cliff had one great fault, —he could not bear to 
own himself in the wrong; so now instead of con- 
fessing manfully as he ought, he appeared to be 
thinking of nothing but his bread and milk. 
Mamma looked a little anxious. 

“Some one must have taken them,” she said, 
“they could not have disappeared without help! 
Was it you, Mollie?” 

“Why, no, mamma, of course not. I would have 
said so if it had been. Didn’t you take them, 
Cliff? I saw you coming into the house in the 
afternoon looking like a boiled lobster. I can’t 
imagine how you boys find any fun playing so hard.” 

“Was it you, Cliff? Ido not care so much about 
the peaches, though I was disappointed not to have 
them to take to Mrs. Capion, but I must know who 
took them.” 

“Oh, dear, I wish that I had told in the first 
place,” thought Cliff. “I can’t now, after what 


Mollie has said and all; what would they think of 


me?” 

He knew that mamma was looking at him, but 
he could not meet her eyes, so he pretended to be 
picking up a crumb of bread as he answered. 
‘““ Well,” said Mollie, “it isa mystery. Guess you 
must have dreamed you put them there, unless 
Nora took them. Did you ask her? ” 

Mamma said nothing, and Cliff felt as if every 
mouthful would choke him. 

Just as he got up from the table he took his 
handkerchief out, and something dropped on the 
floor. Mollie, who was just behind, stooped to 
pick it up. “ Why — Clifford — Weston!” she 
exclaimed in horrified tones as she held out to 
him in her open palm two biq peach stones. 

Just think how Cliff felt then! He looked once 
at mammia’s sad face, and dropped his eyes, wishing 
the floor would open and let him down out of sight. 

“Come with me to my room,” she said, when 
Mollie had gone. 

“Now tell me all about it. Why did you say 
that you did not take them, when you did? Oh 
Cliff, can’t I trust my boy; will he tell me— ies?” 

“Don’t, mamma,” cried Cliff. “I didn’t mean 
any harm. I didn’t like to say I’d eaten them, and 
then it kept getting harder and harder to tell. 
I’m ever so sorry.” 

“So am I. My boy has told me a lie.” 

It had never seemed to Cliff before that a lie was 
such a dreadful thing, certainly nota little bit of 
a one like that, but it must be to make his mother 
look so stern and sad. 

“Tt was only—a white lie, that’s what the 
boys call them, and they say everybody tells them, 
— they can’t be very bad,” he said. 

“There are no white lies, my son, they are ail 
black and dreadful. I want to tell you something 
that happened to me years ago, and has been a 
life-long sorrow to me. 

“One day my little sister Ruth and I were at 
home alone. Ruth was not very well, and we 


were up in my mother’s room playing when we 
thought of something we wanted in my cousin 
Tom’s room. I ran in after it and carelessly 
knocked a quaint little vase off from the stand and 
broke it. I was frightened enough, for I knew Tom 
thought a great deal of it, and would scold me 
well for my carelessness. I was something like 
you. I did not like to be blamed, even when 1 
knew I deserved it. ; 

“The first thing I saw when I came out in the hall 
was Ruth’s little kitten, Spotty, and a naughty 
thought came into my mind, — I would save myself 
from being blamed by shutting her up in Tom's 
room ; he would think she was tle guilty one. 

“So I caught her and shut her in, and Tom was 
so ‘vexed when he came and saw the mischief 
he thought she had done that he killed her. 

“He was very quick-tempered, and the vase was 
one his mother gave him on his birthday, only a little 
while before she died. He never thought of its 
being Ruth’s kitten; but she found it out, and was 
just about broken-hearted. I felt like a murderer. 
I could not sleep, but tossed restlessly about all 
night. 

“Thad not said a word, but I had told a lie all 
the same, and it had cost Spotty her life. 

‘‘ Before morning Ruth was in a high fever, and 
she never knew me again. I can never ask her 
forgiveness until we meet on that other shore. 
Tom felt just as badly as I did, — it seemed to him 
he could not bear it. I confessed it all, and my 
mother talked very earnestly to me. I said then I 
would never tell oract a lie again, and I hope I 
never have. 

“Oh, Clifford, my dear, dear boy, I wish that you 
would do the same. There are no white lies, none; 
be thoroughly true. And remember one sin or one 
lie leads to another; one false word makes others 
necessary, and your sin may bring untold sorrow 
upon some one. I might have suspected Nora 
of taking the peaches.” 

“Oh, mamma, —I didn’t think of that, — truly 
I didn’t,” said Cliff, earnestly. “I willtry never 
to do so again.” 

“T hope you will. Remember lying lips are an 
abomination to the Lord. Ask God to make you 
feel how dreadful it is, and to help you.” 

“T will,” promised Cliff; and I know he has 
kept his promise. 
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HER RESOLVE. 
BY ELLIS MARSH. 


Tue tiny maid had travelled 
Almost three thousand miles, 
She was weary, and her little face 

Had lost its sunny smiles. 


“Oh, mamma, ’f ever I do get home,” 
She said, half choked with tears, 
“JT’ll never go away again, 
For more’n a hundred years.” 


For Every Other Sunday. 
A HUNGRY BEAR. 
A True Story. 


BY MARY L. WYATT. 


“On! mamma, see the pretty white snow,” said 
little Lizzie Mead, “can I go out and play ? I want 
to make tiny balls of snow and put ’em in my little 
cart.” 

“Yes, dear,” said her mother, “ get your hood and 
cloak, and I will help you put them on, and you can 
go out a short while.” 

Lizzie was four years old, and her home was in 
New Hampshire, on a high hill, with woods all 
about the place and no houses very near. 

Mr. Mead was a farmer, and the large barn was 
full of cows and horses, sheep and lambs. 
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While Lizzie was playing in the sunny yard in 
front of the great barn, she thought she heard some 
one coming, and looked up. 

She saw a large, queer-looking animal coming 
across the garden towards the barn. She had never 
seen such a strange-looking animal before, and she 
felt afraid; and dropping her playthings, she ran 
into the house, exclaiming, ‘“Mamuina, there’s a 
great big dog out there, and I’m afraid of him.” 

Her mamina looked out of the window, but saw 
nothing, for the bear —it was a bear—had gone 
behind the barn. Thinking it was only some 
strange dog, she told Lizzie it had gone away and 
she could go out again and play. 

But Lizzie preferred to stay in the house, and 
when her father came home a little while afterward 
she told him about the “big dog,” and how funny 
he walked. 

Mr. Mead hurried out of the house after hearing 
Lizzie’s story, and looked at the tracks the animal 
had made in the snow. 

“Ha! ha!” he said, “ old fellow, you got hungry, 
did you, and thought one of my sheep would make 
you a goo! dinner? Well see about that! You 
shall have a good supper.” 


Mr. Mead then went inta the barn to see if the © 


cattle and sheep were safe, and found that they 
were ail right. He took down a bear-trap and 
brushed it up, and baited it with a piece of raw 
meat, and placed it in the yard near the barn. 

It was the time of year when bears usually go to 
sleep for the winter, and Mr. Mead knew that this 
one must have been very hungry to come so near 
a house in the daytime. He felt pretty sure that 
the bear would come back again that night. 

Sure enough he did, but he did not get away so 
easily this time, for the trap caught hold of his leg 
and held him fast, and there Mr. Mead found him in 
the morning. 

He wasa very large brown bear, and after he was 
killed his skin made a warm carriage-robe. 

It was many days before Lizzie dared to go out 
and play in the yard, but by and by she forgot 
about the bear and was as happy as ever playing in 
the snow. 
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LISTENING FOR CONSCIENCE. 
A True Story of Two Little Girls. 
BY Ay By 


LO and May were two little neighbors, each just 
} six years old. It was May’s delight to spend 
an afternoon with her little friend, as she 
had been doing on this particular afternoon, and 
many a good play they had had together. Now 
they were tired; and sitting on the floor, beside the 
cupboard which held Flo’s toys, they fell into a 
serious mood. 

“Flo,” said May, suddenly, “did you ever hear 
your conscience ?” 

“No, what’s that ?” asked Flo, curiously. 

“Why, don’t you know? Didn’t your mamma 
tell you?” cried May, opening her eyes in great 
astonishment. 

“No, what is it?” demanded Flo, eagerly. 

“Why, it is a voice inside of you, here,” putting 
her hand over her heart; “and it tells you what to 
do, — about right and wrong, you know,” explained 
May. “My mamma says it is conscience ;” and 
“God put it there,” she added, in a low tone. 

“Did you ever hear it?” inquired Flo, who had 
found this new story rather hard to believe. 

“No, not yet,’ confessed May, a momentary 
cloud on her face. Brightening again, she said, 
“Let’s try it now!” So the two little heads were 
bowed, and the eyes closed. At last May peeped 
from behind her hands. 

“Do you hear anything?” she asked timidly. 

“No,” answered her little friend; “do you?” 

“No,” said May. “I guess you have to be alone 
in the dark, so’s not to hear other things.” 


Just then a happy thought came to Flo. ‘“ Let’s 
go in the cupboard, and shut the door!” 

“You go in, and I’ll listen out here,’ May said, 
drawing back. So Flo went in and shut the door. 

It seemed a long time, for like many older per- 
sons, they listened without being able to hear, 
Tired at last of keeping so quiet, May put her 
mouth-to the crack in the door. 

© Do you hear it?” she whispered. 

“No!” Fio replied decidedly, stepping out of 
the closet, ‘““I mos’ believe there isn’t anything 
anyway !” 

“ Well,” sighed May, ‘‘p’r’aps it won’t speak 
when you listen for it, —p’r’aps it is only when 
you are naughty! Anyway, I know it’s there, 
cause mamma said so! Now, let’s play some 
more.” ; 


IN PRAISE OF SPRING. 
Wuen the wind blows 
In the sweet rose-tree, 
And the cow lows) ~ 
On the fragrant lea, 
And the stream flows 
All bright and free, 
’T is not for thee, ’tis not for me; 
’*T is not for any one here, | trow: 
The gentle wind bloweth, 
The happy cow loweth, 
The merry stream floweth, 
For all below! 
Oh, spring! the beautiful spring ! 
She shineth and smileth on everything. 
Bryan WALLER PROCTER. 


“LITTLE BOB STOOD THE TEST. 


Tue “ Blue Line” street-car stopped at the corner, and 
an anxious-looking young woman put a small boy inside. 

‘* Now, Bob,” she said, as she hurried out to the plat- 
form again, ‘‘don’t lose that note I gave you. Don’t 
take it out of your pocket at all.” 

“‘No'm,” said the little man, looking wistfully after 
his mother, as the conductor pulled the strap, the driver 
unscrewed his brake, and the horses, shaking their bells, 
trotted off with the car. 

“ What’s your name, bub?’’ asked a mischievous- 
looking young man sitting beside him. 

‘*Robert Cullen Deems,”’ he answered. 

‘* Where are you going? ”’ 

‘To my grandpa’s.”’ 

‘Let me see that note in your pocket.” 

The look of innocent surprise in the round face ought 
to have shamed the baby’s tormentor; but he only said 
again, ‘‘ Let me see it.’”’ 

““T tan’t,’’ said Robert Cullen Deems,. 

“See here; if you don’t, I'll scare the horses, and 
make them run away.’ 

The little boy cast an apprehensive look at the belled 
horses, but shook his head. 

‘Here, bub, I’Jl give you this peach, if you pull 
that note half-way out of your pocket.” 

The boy did not reply, but some of the olJer people 
looked angry. 

“T say, chum; I’ll give you this whole bag of peaches, 
if you will just show me the corner of your note,”’ said 
the tempter. The child turned away, as if he did not 
wish to hear any more; but the young man opened the 
bag, and held it just where he could see and smell the 
luscious fruit. 

A look of distress came into the sweet little face. I 
believe Bob was afraid to trust himself; and when a man 
left his seat on the other side to get off the car, the little 
boy slid quickly down, left the temptation behind, and 
climbed into the vacant place. 

A pair of prettily gloved hands began almost uncon- 
sciously to clap; and then everybody clapped and 
applauded, until it might have alarmed Bob if a young 
lady sitting by had not slipped her arm around him, and 
said, with a sweet glow on her face, — 

“Tell your mamma that we all congratulate her upon 
having a little man strong enough to resist temptation 
and wise enough to run away from it.’’ 

I doubt if that long, hard message ever reached 
Bob’s mother, but no matter; the note got to his grand- 


mother without ever coming out of his pocket. — Youth’s 
Companion, 


THE WONDERFUL BREADFRUIT-TREE. 


THE breadfruit-tree, seen in the Dutch East Indies and 
in many of the islands of the South Seas, grows forty to 
fifty feet high, the fruit being round or slightly oval in 
shape, first green, then brown, and turning yellow when 
fully ripe. It is from five to eight inches in diameter, 
and tastes insipid when ecovked, like grocery brown 
paper. In Samoa ind Tahiti the tree yields a succession 
of two or three crops during eight months in the year. 

“Its fruitfulness is said to exceed even the generous 
plantain, upon which the natives of the tropics subsist 
almost solely where the breadfruit is not grown. It 
dispenses entirely with the la! or of the agriculturist, the 
miller, the baker. There need be no care for seedtime 
or harvest. There/is no threshing, no grinding, no 
kneading; in fact, the islanders of the South Seas have 
their bread ready prepared, and have only to place it on 
the coals as they need it.’’ 

This placing on the coals is a picturesque affair, like a 
Rhode Island clambake. The fruit is cut up, the core 
removed, and hot stones having been placed in a hollow 
in the earth and covered with leaves, the fruit is laid on 
top, and again covered with leaves and hot stones, on 
which more breadfruit is laid, then another layer of 
leaves and stones, and on top of all earth is heaped to a 
depth of six inches or more. The hot-stone bake lasts 
about thirty minutes; and the result is a brown piece of 
natural bread, white or perhaps yellow inside, and very 
nutritious. Some think it more like the plantain than 
wheat bread. It is almost tasteless when cooked green, 
but is highly appreciated by experts when allowed to 
ripen a little, —not to a yellow state, however, when it 
has a decayed flavor. 

The constant feuds of various tribes in the same 
group and on the same island tend to famine, as they 
wantonly destroy each other’s cocoanut-palms, banana 
groves, and breadfruit-trees. The fibre of the inner bark 
of the breadfruit makes good cloth, but coarser than the 
“‘tapa,’’ made from the paper mulberry-tree. The wood 
is soft and light, of a rich yellow, turning to mahogany 
in use, just right for the dugout canoe. Then the milky 
juice obtained by puncturing the bole is used as a gum: 
another use is to spread it about as a bird-lime to catch 
the songsters of the woods. A preparation is also made 
for tattooing. — American Agriculturist. 


Et Tnbhk=B OX. 


TAUNTON, MASss. 
Dear Sir, —I have solved the pi puzzle in the EVERY 
OTHER SunDAY for February 11, also the anagram in 
the same number. I thought I would make up a pi 
puzzle, and send; you can insert it in your paper when- 
ever you have room. I have made it from a verse we 
have as a ‘‘memory gem”? in my day school. This is 
the second year I have taken your paper, and I like it 
very much. Very truly yours, 
Car. P, Woop. 
[The answers were correct.] 


' BERLIN, MASs. 
DeAR Eprror, —I have taken the Every OTHER 
Sunpay for three years, and I like it very much. I do 
the puzzles when I can. I am going to send you an 
enigma and a pi puzzle, which I would like to see in the 
paper soon, if you think they are good enough. I have 
never written to you before, but I have read some of the 
other letters. My own letter is getting long, so I must 
stop. Yours truly, 
Lucy Ricr. 


SALT LAKE City, UTAH. 
Dear Mr. Epiror, —I go to the Unitarian Sunday 
School, and receive the Every OTHER SUNDAY, which 
I like very much. Enclosed find answers to Enigmas 
XXV., XXVI., XXVII., and also an enigma. 
Yours truly, Lituiz Dust, 
[The answers were correct.] 


DAVENPORT, IowA. 
DEAR Mr. Epiror. —I attend the Unitarian Sunday 
School, and take great delight in reading your paper. 
I am eleven years old, and have gone to Sunday School 
about five years. This is my first attempt to send a 
puzzle, and I would be much pleased to see it published. 
Your reader, ZELLA HEINZ. 


Every Other Sunday. 
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HAVERHILL, MAss, 
DEAR Sir, — Please find enclosed the answers to the 
two riddles and the anagram in the EvERY OTHER 
Sunpay for February 11. 
Yours respectfully, 
[The answers were correct. | 


RoBert DAWEs, 


RIDDLE. 


IT am taller than a man, 
And less than a child; 

I am bitter and I am sweet. 
Civilized and wild. 


You may meet me on the mountains, 
Very much at home, 

And in the street and on the sea, 
For I dearly love to roam. 


Where you leave me in December, 
You will find me in June. 

You may wed me in the morning, 
And eat me at noon. — St. Nicholas. 


CHARADE IX. 


My first is a fierce and dreadful foe ; 
It lays the cot and palace low; 

Yet, strange to say, you ‘ll always find 
It is a friend to all mankind. 

My next is found in every land, — 

In fact, upon the spot jou stand. 

My whole by all a cosey second 

In olden time was always reckoned. 


ANAGRAM. 


LEOWGNKDE owrsg nad feli si eon dan remcy 
mecoth ot het recfluim. 
R. E. Drummonp. 


SQUARE WORDS. 


Tue place from which the wise men came to find 
Jesus. : 

One of the men who drove the cart when Uzzah 
was killed for touching the Ark of God. 

A country in the southern part of Asia. 

Something Joseph of Arimathza gave to Jesus. 


ENIGMA XXXI. 


I am composed of sixteen letters. 

My 11, 2, 8, is a possessive pronoun. 

My 3, 10, 16, 4, is useful in finding the direction 
of the wind. 

My 1, 12, 7, 9, is a highway. 

My 15, 5, 9, is not even. ‘ 

My 2, 6, 4, 18, is a name, now little used, for a 
water-jar. 

My 14, 6, 12, is a numeral. 

My whole is the name of a very kind friend to 


Sunday-School children. 
M. W. C. 


ENIGMA XXXII. 


I am composed of nine letters. 
My 1, 2, 6, 5, is an ancient nation. 
My 4, 3, is a pronoun. 
My §&, 7, 9, is what all children like to have. 
My whole is a passage in the Bible. 
Littian Tuck 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN NO. 14. 
Enigma XXVIII. The silent organ loudest chants 
the master’s requiem. 
ANAGRAM. 
He who by the plow would thrive 
Himself must either hold or drive. 
RIDDLE. 


Fifty =L 

Nothing =O 

Five = V 

One fifth of “there” = E 


PYRAMID. 


BOOK-TABLE. 


Tue “Forum” continues to be one of the most 
valuable channels for reliable information that 
exists. We mean by information, progressive and 
scholarly statements on important problems. The 
authors contributing to this magazine are of the 
first rank ; and the special topics selected are those 
which appeal to the thoughtful. For instance, the 
April number contains articles by President G. 


Stanley Hall, Dr. George F. Shrady, Mr. Herbert 


Welsh, Mr. Theodore Roosevelt, Miss Agnes Rep- 
plier, Mr. H. W. Mabie, and other equally authori. 
tative writers. Vital subjects are considered, such 
as, “Why Christian Missions have Failed in 
India; ” “ What ‘Americanism’ Means;” “ Ameri- 
can Universities and the Training of Teachers;” 
“Has Farm Machinery Destroyed Farm Life?” 
Such a visitor as this every month to a houseliold 
ought to keep the members thoroughly enlightened. 
The price is only twenty-five cents a copy, or tiiree 
dollars a year. 

Issued by The Forum Publishing Company, 
Union Square, New York. 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 


THE new Flower Service, issued by the Unitarian 
Sunday-School Society, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, 
contains the following order of exercises : — Open- 
ing Song, “God, the Gracious Giver,” music by 
Arthur M. Raymond; Reading by Superintendent, 
“God in all things;” Carol, “The Coming of 
Spring,” music by Eben H. Bailey; Responsive 
Reading from the Scriptures; Carol, “Sail On, O 
Ships,” music by R. H. Clouston; Prayer (by Su- 
perintendent and School); Response after Prayer, 
“Hear us, Heavenly Father;” “Joyously Glide 
the Hours,” music by Carl Pflueger; Addresses, 
Recitations, or other Exercises; Song, “The Birds’ 
Morning Song,” music by Frederick O. MacCartney ; 
Addresses, Recitations, or other Exercises; Carol, 
“The Brooks Are Singing,” music by Arthur F, 
Burnett; Addresses, Recitations, or other Exer- 
cises ; Carol, “‘ Hearts are Glad and Faces Bright,” 
music by Mrs. A. T. Cobb; Addresses, Recitations, 
or other Exercises; Song, “ All Is Well,” music by 
Howard M. Dow; Benediction. The words for 
these songs are by Rev. Edward A. Horton. 

Two objects have been kept in view in the 
preparation of this Flower Service: First, several 
of the songs have been published before and are 
popular ; schools will be glad to sing them again, 
and rehearsals will be lessened. Second, it is not 
necessary to use this service as a whole; the num- 
ber of songs included is made large in order to 
allow for selection. 

The songs by Arthur M. Raymond, Frederick 
O. MacCartney, and R. H Clouston have never 
been published before; the others are taken from 
the Easter and Floral Services issued by the Uni- 
tarian Sunday-School Society in 1893 and 1894. 

Price 5 cents per copy ; $4.00 per hundred. 


Entered as second-class mail matter, Boston. 


EVERY OTHER “SUNDAY 


THE uniform subscription price of Every OrnEer 
Sunpay is forty cents a year; but subscribers residing 
in the Boston postal district must send twenty cents 
additional for postage. All members of Sunday Schools 
who subscribe for the paper will receive their copies in 
the package sent to their schools. 


PUBLISHED BY THE 


UNITARIAN SUNDAY-SCHOOL SOCIETY, 


25 Beacon Srreet, Boston, Mass. 


University Press: John Wilson and Son, Cambridge. 


